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There is the old objection that the work of the first 
year will be incomplete and choppy. It is already 
incomplete; and, worse than that, it is hazy. If we 
fail in doing much that we try to do, and if, by our 
failure, we add weariness and discouragement to the 
other trials of the beginner, what have we won by our 
efforts at completeness? To do a limited amount of 
memory work accurately, to lay the foundations for 
translating Caesar, and to keep the pupil still hopeful 
and interested are, it seems to me, more desirable than 
even our best results when we aim at fullness of prepara- 
tion. 

Some one will surely say that wide changes in the 
content of our work and in our method will entail an 
enormous amount of labor upon the teacher. That is 
perfectly true. It will mean the omission of whole 
lessons and of parts of lessons, the preparation of many 
additional exercises, the modifying of much explanatory 
matter, a vast deal of dictation, the keeping of a note- 
book, the planning of extra material to be mimeo- 
graphed and placed in the hands of the pupils, a con- 
stant anticipation of the work of the next day and of 
the next week and month. But much of this drudgery, 
once done, will serve for years. And the result, I have 
no manner of doubt, will be a measure of freedom from 
drudgery of another sort, from worry and from the 
dissatisfied feeling that we are not arriving at the desired 
end or are arriving through the expenditure of a dis- 
proportionate amount of energy. . In the end the labor 
will pay. 

What to me is the most serious objection and one 
almost insurmountable lies in the fact that it is difficult 
to get teachers to agree to any considerable omissions 
or to stick to their agreement. .The ruling passion, to 
try to do everything, is strong. And even when a 
teacher is wholly convinced of the need of change, he 
cannot fairly test his theories, because, in a large School 
at least, his pupils in their second year may pass to 
other teachers who are not in sympathy with his ideas. 
There then arise difficulty and confusion of all .sorts, 
omissions never quite made good, the repetition of 
matters already adequately taught, and a consequent 
increase of eflfort and loss of time. Still, in the face of 
such difficulties, I believe that each teacher of first year 
Work can easily find many pet non-essentials which may 
be omitted to the advantage of the prepaj-ation for the 
reading of Caesar. 

I may have given the impression that I advocate the 
permanent omission of important material. Nothing 
could be farther from my meaning. Subjunctives, 
periphrastics, gerunds, impersonals, indefinites and the 
many other matters mentioned must be taught. I am 
concerning myself with the work of the first year ; and 
my contention is that in the School of to-day many of 
these things are not and cannot be well taught to the 
average class. I believe that it is the experience of 
most of us that subjects only dimly known in the first 
year easily become clear when considered farther on in 
the course. Whether the work is to be done by gradu- 



ally expanded syntax tables, by review of form and 
syntax, or in connection with the work in Latin prose, 
it is not within the scope of the present paper to con- 
sider. 

The question, I believe, will not be satisfactorily 
answered until we arrive at a somewhat radical rearrange- 
ment of the course for the second as well as for the first 
year. That rearrangement, I venture to hope, is not 
far off. 

^^^"pi'ttsbuSh^*'""'"" Frank L. M.-^tteson. 
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C. luli Caesaris Commentarii Rerum in Gallia Ges- 
tarum VII. A. Hirti Commentarius VIII. Edited 
by T. Rice Holmes. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press (1914). Pp. xlvi + 462. $2.90. 
This book is a very important addition to the equip- 
ment of the teacher of Caesar, as well as to that of the 
general reader. "It is intended", we are told in the 
Preface, "not only for teachers and pupils, but also for 
general readers who may wish to become acquainted 
with Caesar's masterpiece and for scholars who have 
not time or inclination to read my larger books". Mr. 
Holmes might have added a third class — those who find 
the large books inaccessible by reason of the price. 
This variety of aim has affected in no small degree the 
character of the book, particularly of the commentary, 
which combines notes intended for beginners with those 
which would appeal more to the mature student. This 
is the more remarkable, as an edition of the separate 
books for young pupils is also issued by the same 
publishers. 

The Preface should be read by every teacher of Latin, 
whether in High School or in College, for it contains 
some very sound criticism of some of our present day 
tendencies. Thus Mr. Holmes says : 

It is now usual in English schools to read the classics 
in snippets, partly, I suppose, in order that boys may 
become acquainted with many authors before they 
leave school. But by following this plan they cannot 
become intimate with any. One may read Macaulay's 
essay on Clive with profit even if one ignores all the 
others; but to read the ninth chapter of his History of 
England would not be wise. Moreover, there is no 
reason, apart from the consideration of what subjects 
are most remunerative, why Caesar should only be used 
as an elementary text-book. It cannot be read with 
the maximum of profit by a young boy, and it ought to 
be read rapidly through, at least once, by the highest 
form in the school. Apart from the mere interj:)reta- 
tion of the Latin, which requires far more scholarship 
than is commonly supposed, the book demands, for its 
full comprehension, at least such an elementary knowl- 
edge of Roman History as may be acquired from the 
late Professor Pelham's masterly OutHnes. Further it 
demands intelligence sufficiently developed to under- 
stand the exposition of ethnological, social, religious and 
political questions. 

I imagine that not all of our teachers will measure up 
to the standard here set, and I am also quite sure that 
not all of our College teachers of Latin have read the 
Commentaries "rapidly through, at least once". 
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An extensive Introduction, which deals with ques- 
tions that have immediate reference to the Gallic War, 
that is, with the relations between the Gauls and the 
Romans for three centuries preceding the birth of 
Caesar, the German migrations, the social and political 
organization of the Gauls, the events leading up to the 
operations of Caesar and his policy, is preceded by 
several chapters condensed from Mr. Holmes's Con- 
quest of Gaul and his Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar (for notices of these books see The 
Classical Weekly, 4.85-86, 6.29-31). These chapters 
are : How and When Caesar Wrote the Commentaries, 
The Text of the Commentaries, The Credibility of 
Caesar's Narrative, The Ethnology of Gaul, and How 
Some of Caesar's Camps and other Earthworks have 
been Discovered. It is almost needless to remark that 
all this material, while presented briefly, is characterized 
by the clearness, cogency and virility which we have 
come to associate with Mr. Holmes's name. 

In his text Mr. Holmes is an adherent of Meusel, 
whom he regards as one of the first of modem critics. 
This general attitude he states in his recent article on 
The Work of H. Meusel, in The Classical Quarterly for 
July, 1914. The great importance of Meusel's work 
few would care to deny. At the same time the result 
for the text of Caesar is a series of brackets and emenda- 
tions which makes his edition look like a patchwork 
quilt. Mr. Holmes has not been able to follow Meusel 
in all his exclusions, but still, in my judgment, omits too 
many passages, the first book, for example, showing 
nine exclusions of paragraphs or sentences, as well as 
numerous single words. These, as well as the various 
emendations, are of course based upon the most minute 
and painstaking study of Caesar's text and language, 
but, in my opinion, are the outcome of a mistaken 
principle as regards the Latin of the age of Cicero. It 
must never be forgotten that the grammar of this period 
was not yet rigidly established. It is true that Varro 
had already made extensive studies, and Caesar himself 
devoted no small attention to matters of language. 
But this work was as yet little more than the record of 
observation and good taste, and, in the very nature of 
things, could not have any actual scientific basis. Con- 
sequently at this period we find not a few syntactical 
usages still in a state of fluidity, which is very clearly 
shown in Caesar's own usage. Some of these are the 
use of reflexive as opposed to demonstrative (suus was 
not originally reflexive); the moods in iterative sen- 
tences; the ablative absolute in its relation to the 
remainder of the sentence; the distinction between ne 
and ut non; the forms of the unreal condition, etc. 
When you add the further fact of the steady encroach- 
ment of the subjunctive upon the indicative, and the 
almost hopeless confusion in the sequence of tenses in 
oratio obliqua, it is at once clear what a wide field is 
ready for the emender. Meusel takes full advantage of 
this, and Mr. Holmes follows him all too much, although 
in some cases, as in regard to reflexives, he stands pat. 

Says Mr. Holmes in his Preface (iv): 



The principle to which I have adhered in writing my 
notes has been to avoid giving any information which 
the learner can easily acquire for himself through the 
medium of grammar, dictionary, or such other books as 
he may fairly be supposed to have. My aim has not 
been to save him labour — if I had done so he would 
only have been bored — ^but to let him feel the pleasure 
of thinking; and I have therefore tried, as far as was 
possible, with due regard to space, to appeal to his 
reason, — not only to state results, but to enable him 
to follow the steps by which they were attained. 

Shades of Allen and Greenough and of Harkness! 
What an antediluvian view! how pedagogically un- 
sound ! Surely but a moment's glance at our text-books 
would have opened his eyes, and he would have learned 
that the right way to go about it is to put into the text- 
book all that you know and can abstract from other 
books, translate all passages that might conceivably 
cause the pupils to think, and then trust the teacher to 
smooth any other rough spot in the way. Of course 
the pupil as a rule learns no Latin, but that is merely 
a detail. 

Mr. Holmes's notes may be divided roughly into 
three classes: the critical notes, which are frequently 
combined with or based upon valuable statements of 
Caesarean usage, the notes on the matter, which con- 
stitute the most valuable part of the book and are of the 
finest type, and the syntactical notes, which are singu- 
larly fatuous. A few examples must serve. In 1.26.5 
Mr; Holmes omits nullam . . . intermisso, after Meusel, 
defending the omission by considerations of sense, but 
he hesitates to omit triduum morati, because he "can 
conceive that, after writing them, Caesar wrote triduo 
intermisso, and forgot that he was repeating himself". 
Quite conceivable and probable. The question of the 
duration of the retreat is also considered, and references 
to the fuller discussion in. the Conquest of Gaul are 
added. In 2.20.1 Mr. Holmes weighs the arguments of 
Meusel and Klotz against and for this sentence without 
coming to a definite conclusion. Excellent discussions 
of the subject-matter are to be found everywhere. For 
examples, themes well treated are the route of the 
Helvetians to the Saone (i.ii); the battle in 1.24; the 
numbers of the Helvetians (1.48); the concentration of 
the Belgae (2.5); the position of Caesar's camp in 2.8; 
the forced march in 2.12; etc. In all important cases 
the references to the larger books are added. It is 
obvious that these notes are not for the average school- 
boy. Why, then, are they marred by the insertion of 
trivial grammatical notes ? In the note on i . 1 . i we read 
that Gallia divisa "must not be translated by 'AH Gaul 
is divided', which is not only hideous, but wrong. The 
meaning is 'Gaul taken as a whole, is divided' ". On 
pertinerent, 1.3. i, Mr. Holmes writes: "the subjunc- 
tive is used because Caesar is not giving his own opinion, 
but that of the Helvetii". On 1.3.4 he remarks that 
"careful readers will have noticed that persuadet is 
followed not by occupet, but by occuparet; the reason is 
that persuadet is historic present, and is therefore 
equivalent to persuasit". On ad Cenavam, 1.7.1, he 
says, "remember that if ad were omitted, the meaning 
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would be different". These notes would not be out of 
place in an elementary book, but are certainly so here. 
To sum up, this edition is invaluable for teachers and 
for advanced students of Caesar, but it is over the 
heads of younger children. It is to be hoped that it will 
lead to the study of Caesar in graduate courses and thus 
do something to rescue a great author from a neglect 
which speaks but ill for our university instruction. The 
words that Mr. Holmes quotes from a letter of Momm- 
sen to Meusel in 1894 should be pondered by all: 

The noble work deserves all the labour that can be 
spent upon it. The enormous difference between the 
Commentaries and everything else that is called Roman 
History cannot be adequately realized. 

Teachers College. GONZALEZ LoDGE. 



by adding a subject-index under which could have 
been grouped the most important references to such 
topics as the senate, the consul, and the comitia, and 
by numbering the lines on the page. But the main 
thing is to have a convenient collection of representa- 
tive passages, and this the editor has given us. 
Princeton University. Frank Frost Abbott. 



Latin Selections. By Albert A. Howard. Boston: 

Ginn and Company (1915). Pp. vi-|- 113. 

Such collections as this have been current in France 
for several years, but, so far as the reviewer knows, 
this is the first work of its kind to be published in this 
countrj'. As its full title indicates, the work is in- 
tended to illustrate public life in the Roman Common- 
wealth in the time of Cicero. The fact that the editor 
has focused our attention on the time of Cicero does 
not lead to the exclusion of authors of a later period 
when their statements apply to conditions in Cicero's 
day. Indeed, extracts from the time of Varro to that 
of the Digests are included, but naturally, in view of 
the purpose of the editor, almost no material from 
epigraphical sources finds a place here. 

Livy's Preface, with which the book opens, makes 
an admirable introduction to selections dealing with 
the origin of law and the several kinds of law, the 
magistracies, political parties, popular assemblies, 
the senate, municipal affairs, edicts, and the definitions 
of Paulus and Festus. 

Something more might have been given to advantage 
on judicial procedure and on the practical working 
of the machinery of government. For instance, 
we have always found students much interested in 
such accounts as Cicero and Pliny give us in their 
Letters of a stormy meeting of the comitia, of the trial 
of Clodius, of his running debate with Cicero in the 
senate, and of the result of the introduction of secret 
balloting in the senate. 

In all there are some sixty extracts, chosen with 
excellent judgment. They range from the discourse 
of Gains on the ius civile el naturale to Caesar's story 
of the meetings of the senate during the first weeks of 
49 B. C. 

The reviewer approves in the main the editor's 
decision to omit all explanatory notes, but he fears 
that e\-en the advanced student and some teachers 
will find difficulty with such technical terms as maieslas, 
de dolo malo, kalumnia, nexum, or with such archaic 
forms as endo or moeris. The book would have been 
made more useful by explaining a few of these words, 



AN ORIGINAL LATIN PLAY 

Pan Soter, an up-to-the-minute Latin comedy, 
written by George Dwight Kellogg, Professor of Latin 
at Union College, was acted by the Union College 
Classical Club on Tuesday evening. May 25. The plan 
and scope of the play are sufficiently set forth in its 
prologue, as follows: 

Poeta permodestus est qui fabulam 

surripuit hanc Terentianis fabulis; 

nam ChiUologus existimavit gratius 

surripere ei sententias quam plurimas 

quam de suo duriusculas exoudere; 

vinum vetustum praestabit vino novo 

sonantque gravius verba antiqua recentibus. 

Nunc, ne quis erret vestrum, paucis in vianj 

deducam, si quidem operam dare promittitis. 

Cum verba sint surrepta, res erit tamen 

recentioris temporis, huius et oppidi. 

Adulescens quidamst qui in hisce habitat aedibus, 

summo loco prognatus, et parentibus 

fato bono beatus opulentissimis. 

Is hoc die est tristissimus, quoniam cupit 

saltare festo cum suis aequalibus; 

sed propter eius non soluta debita 

a creditoribus coactus hie latet. 

Deinde, quoniam feriis abutitur, 

ludi magistri, qui regunt collegium, 

eum vetant exire campi finibus, 

iubentque noctes et dies operam dare 

libris Latinis una et Graecis fabulis. . 

Hac vespera conabitur fallaciis 

et vultures et philosophos deludere. 

Graece vocatur PAN SOTER comoedia, 

quia Pan magistros Panico metu ferit 

(informe monstrum horrendum ingens cui lumina 

adempta); Pan servabit hunc Aristium 

Fuscum, fidelis Cerberus domini domus, 

et vultures fugans et philosophos simul. 

Hie Fuscus adulescens est ille prodigus; 

hie habitat una cum sodalibus suis 

palatio in fraternitatis De-Be-0. 

Nunc est tacendum, adeste cum silentio! 

The scene is Foster Brown's room in the I. O. U. 
fraternity house ("Actio fit in Aristii Fusci cubiculo 
apud fraternitatem quae Iota Omega Upsilon appella- 
tur"). The mirror is held up to student nature. 
Episode, talk, song, and dance are according to the 
latest patterns. Pan does as nominated in the pro- 
logue; creditors and faculty are routed; Fuscus goes to 
the Junior Prom. 

The daring and adroitness of Professor Kellogg's 
renderings of campus slang and jargon into iambic 
trimeter were much admired. Refrains from Terence 
and Horace were charming. Familiar lyrics tickled 
attentive ears — this one, for instance, sung to the banjo 
by Dama, the black man of the I. O. U. house: 



